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My Lord, 

In the absence of abler pens I take up 
my own in the endeavour, and with the hope, of 
drawing your Lordship's serious attention to the 
consideration of a most important question, the 
carrying of which through Parliament, belongs to 
your Lordship, as chief of the Colonial Depart- 
ment. That such is the case, the Colonists have 
great reason to rejoice; for they feel that your 
Lordship's favourable opinion arises from convic- 
tion, and they therefore are anxious to testify their 
gratitude for your Lordship's advocacy of their 
claims ; they repose with confidence upon the ex- 
ertions of your Lordship and colleagues, that Par- 
liament and the country will be satisfied, that they 
demand only what is just and equitable to them- 
selves, beneficial and important to this country, 
and productive of many and positive advantages 
to those whom they invite to their shores. 
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I am at a loss to understand, if it is not the re- 
liance of a just cause upon the justice of Parlia- 
ment, why those whose interests are at stake, have 
as yet withheld from bringing before the public, 
the claims which they undoubtedly possess, to be 
placed upon an equal footing with the rest of their 
fellow-subjects. In the course of this letter, I shall 
make it my study to prove to your Lordship that 
a refusal of the demands of the inhabitants of the 
Mauritius, involves interests of a paramount nature 
to this country, far beyond what is generally sup- 
posed. 

I will not touch here upon the abstract question 
of the right of Parliament to interdict British sub- 
jects passing from one part of her Majesty's domi- 
nions to another. I seek to persuade rather than 
to force, and to convince by incontrovertible proofe, 
the minds of those who are open to conviction, and 
who uninfluenced by party motives, and unbiassed 
by party prejudices, will examine dispassionately, 
and judge impartially. With these preliminary 
remarks, I will, with your Lordship's permission, 
now proceed to pass in review, the several impor- 
tant points belonging to the subject of emigration 
of labourers from the possessions of the East-India 
Company to the Mauritius. In selecting this Co- 
lony as the immediate one to which I would beg 
your Lordship's attention, it may merely be neces- 
sary to state that, my knowledge of the subject 
upon which I address you, does not extend to any 



other of Her Majesty's oolonial possessions. But 
with respect to the Mauritius, I have had peculiftr 
opportunities and means of obtaining informaticMQ^ 
the result of which I hbw, with diffidencd and 
respect, venture to obtrude upon jrour Lordship's 
notice. 

. The heads under which the subject may ht 
separated, I would humbly suggest, are threes 
viz. L The political and military importance t)f the 
island to England ; 2. The claims of its inhabitants 
to equal rights, and to a just and complete protec-^ 
tion ; and 3. The direct and positive advantages 
which emigration will afford to the natives of Hin- 
doostan. I, however, must solicit your Lordship's 
indulgence, if I venture also to introduce under 
each head, such views as I consider belonging to it^ 
and absolutely necessary towards coming to a just 
conclusion upon its merits. To the first head— *• 
the Mauritius, your Lordship will not require to be 
told, is situated in 20° south latitude and 58° east 
longitude. Its geographical position is about mid- 
way from the Cape of Good Hope to Ceylon. It is 
the only point upon the surface of the great Indian 
Ocean, taking the Cape, New Holland, Ceylon^ 
and Java (if we except Mads^ascar, distant 480 
miles,) as the limits of the horizon, upon which 
we could establish a post to afford protection to 
our communications with India. It is the only 
island within the above circle which possesses a 
safe and commodious port accessible at all periods 
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of the year, and to which ships can run to avoid 
the terrible hurricanes of this region, or in which 
they can procure the means to repair the disastrous 
effects of the tempest. The climate is remarkably 
healthy ; the soil is fruitful ; and all that is re- 
quired is a population to bring, by fitting cultiva- 
tion, the whole surface to yield to the fullest 
extent. 

The Mauritius, at a rough estimation, is distant 
from the Cape 2,500 miles, from Ceylon 2,000, 
from New Holland 3,000, and from Java Head 
3,000. It lies in the direct route of ships from 
India and China ; and from its position must be 
considered the key to our Indian possessions. Art 
could make it the Malta of the Indian seas ; but it 
is far from being actually such ; nor do we know 
how soon we may require to make use of those 
defences, the advantage of which we do not ap- 
pear rightly to appreciate. 

In a war then, and particularly with France, I 
should naturally suppose that an attempt would be 
made by that power to regain possession of an 
island which it lost with such real regret, and 
which, be it known, it covets with undisguised 
earnestness. It must not be imagined, because we 
ourselves do not affix a just value upon the pos- 
session of the Mauritius, that other nations will 
regard it with similar indifference. The French, 
the former masters of the colony, fully understood 
the advantages it gave them, in their but too sue- 



cessful depredations upon our commerce* A re- 
ference to the number of ships of the East India 
Company, and the amount of property captured by 
the Mauritius cruizers and carried into that island^* 
will speak plainer than any language I can use to 
point out the vast importance of this station during 
a war, especially with a maritime power. While 
sailing by the shores of this terrestrial paradise^ 
I have overheard many indulge in lamentations for 
its loss, but these were always accompanied with 
the hope of the island again coming under the 
domination of France* 

Nor let us feel too secure that this event hs 
impossible to happen. A furtive glance at the 
actual state of the colony will, it is trusted, suf* 
fice to shew that, to keep the island, we must 
depend upon our troops alone, aided, as of coiirae 
they would be, by the few English now resident 
upon it. Your Lordship may have heard it stated, 
that to the great mass of white population which* 
is almost wholly French, British rule from the cap- 
ture of the island until the present moment has* 
not been in accordance with their feelings and 
wishes. I do not however offer any opinion of my 
own upon this matter, I merely state what I have 
heard. But, were I to judge from the relative 
situations of the inhabitants of the Mauritius and 
those of its sister island, Bourbon, I should deem 
the notion unfounded; for I unhesitatingly say, 
that, with reference to the value of property, the 
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position of the Mauricians was superior in the 
extreme degree. I speak from personal knowledge 
when I state that, in 1838 and 1839, the price of 
sugar, the staple article of both islands, was, at 
the Mauritius, just double the price for equal qoa^ 
Uty at Bourbon. Added to this, food and all other 
imports necessary for the inhabitants, were in^ 
finitely higher - priced at the latter than at the 
former colony. I should be tempted to suppose 
that a protection, which would enable th^ Mau- 
ricians to continue in such prosperity, would pro* 
mise the surest guarantee, for their becoming loyal 
and devoted subjects of the British Crown. '. 

It has been urged thai the public does libt comr 
prehend the great jbnportanoe of the Mauritius as 
a militaiy post. luthe event of a war we shall too 
certainly arrive at this knowledge, and if we are not 
Very careful, it will be greatly to our cost. Pre- 
vention is, in most cases, better than remedy. I 
would now suggest to your Lordship's attention, 
the probable part France would take upon. her 
declaring war with Great Britain. To say that 
France is perfectly aware of the importance of the 
Mauritius, and consequently looks to its repos- 
session, is one and the same thing. A few of her 
numerous ships of war, accompanied by a couple of 
her magnificent steam-boats, would carry out a 
force more than a match for any that we could 
bring to oppose it. It must also be remembered 
the advantage which an armament of this descrip- 
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tion would, possess in the French Isle of Bourboo; 
distant from the Mauritius .•6ntyM 20 miles. Here 
the expedition could recruit its water and provisions, 
and if need were, augment its number^s by an addi- 
tional thousand regular and Reasoned troops : nor 
would there be a lack of adventurers to form a 
corps of volunteers to take part in an affair, so 
promisingly advantageous in its results, and so 
flattering to the national character and amour propre 
of every Frenchman. At this moment it i& currently 
reported that the French Government entertain the 
design of making a permanent settlement at Mada* 
gascar : this approximation to the Mauritius most 
be vigilantly regarded, for it fonns one and perhaps 
one of the strongest reasons for our being watchfully 
on our guard against surprise. It is said, and 
without fear of contradiction, that, if the Mauritius 
unhappily falls again into the hands of the French, 
it will cost a hundred-fold more bloodshed and 
treasure to retake it, than would suffice to keep it 
against any force. 

It may sound somewhat impolitic thus to make 
known a weakness. I differ from those who daris 
not look dangers in the face. My object is to 
convince this country that she cannot afibrd to lose 
such an advanced and commanding post, and to 
render it as plain as noonday that immediate and 
energetic measures are necessary to guard against 
such a disastrous event. Others may discover no 
cause for alarm : I hold, however, to an old maxim 
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tiAl^ to keep the pea(^ we must be [^rqmred hr 
wsr, Foi^^waraed k fi>re^4Uiiie(L in r j 

~ I i Under the secbad head, tiz. the inteiests of the 
ifibabitants of the Manimtius^ I need Imt occupy 
briefly your Loidshif^s time. The lHt)ad axiom ikiBt 
ell are equal in the eyes of the law/ seems to be one 
^ its fictions^ when the inhabitants of India and of 
ihp Mauritius are brought within the scope of its 
i^pafation. Your Lordship does not require to be 
tiold that> without labour, the soil k valueless : nor 
i| the prop k taken away which sustains the hous^ 
the latter must &1L Such k the lam^itable case of 
^e colonkts. What but a mockery is it tosaylo 
them, >^ we leave you in the full aajoyment of ymm 
luDkds, but as to the means of cultivating diem, l^ese 
we absdutely forbid your having." Now Irt it be 
asked what has happened to bring down upon the 
devoted heads of the colonists this ruinous decree. 
Delinquency ? No ; for the most lynx-eyed friend 
of the ill-used Indians may sift over and over the 
evidence laid before Parliament, and be unable to 
find wherewithal to criminate the inhabitants of the 
Mauritius en masse. If some individual instances 
of aggression have unhappily been substantiated, 
are they to be taken as colouring the acts of the 
entire population ? Either the inhabitants are 
guilty, or they are not guilty. If the former, where 
are the proofs? If they are innocent, why should 
they be punished ? Establish this innocence, and 
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why refuse entrance to the Mauritius of Indian 
labourers, any more than to emigrants from Eng- 
land or Ireland ? It is hoped, however, that loud 
complaints, imputed violencies, and assumed culpa- 
bility, will not be unhesitatingly taken for fact. 
The planters seeing their very existence menaced, 
are desirous that the truth should be made manifest 
to the fullest extent. They do not deny that in- 
stances involving harshness and unfairness have 
occurred upon the island, and in which the Indians 
have suffered wrong. But can it be considered 
wonderful that occasional complaints should be 
made, when it is stated that the number of emigrant 
labourers already in the Mauritius is 23,000 ? In 
what country of the world can it be said that such 
a population of paid servants would have so few 
real causes of complaint? I speak from good 
authority, and from some personal knowledge, when 
I assert that the allegations of ill-treatment of the 
Indian labourers by their masters, are, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, vexatious and unfounded. I 
may perhaps be permitted to state a fact not gene- 
rally known : it is, the unconquerable and pro- 
verbial spirit of litigation inherent in the Hindoos. 
With this disposition almost amounting to a second 
nature, can it be thought strange that the Indian 
labourer should seek to take advantage of every 
one of the openings (and they are many) which 
the colonial law holds forth, seemingly to gratify his 
contentious propensity, if he even had no real 
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^rifevtn^e whidb cteinanded redress? I reibeidber 
ibeii^ present oQce^ when the poUcemagistrafeli 
i'epbrt was brought to a superior I iuActioimr^ , lA 
-PoH; Louis; Of some fifteen! cas^ the remarks 
Jtmdeby the magisteate were as foHcwsr " Er&y 
.cme was unfounded, or in support: of which i^ tiV^t 
iof evidence could te adduced."^ "Stich," dbseryed 
the fonctionarjr to whom I Allude, *:* is^he Constant 
tresiilt of similar complaints."' I do not wish to 
^Imild iny Argument upon this Isolated instto^e, but 
it will, I hope^ serve to sho# that the^^Indian labourers 
are not disposed ta let the law^remam a d^^ lett^, 
init on the contraiy tiybystfive to^r^[)d0r.it Available 
kih themselves,* even wMtere they mu^ know they 
ihave no 'just claim to ttrfavourabte jud^ent^ Th^t 
differences have> arisen and -mpdi stride betwem 
.^,000 laboiorers dnd tbeirrespec^ve employers, 
would be absurd not to expect. I will go farther 
than, perhaps, the exact case may warrant, and will 
^dmit that many of the acts of the masters were 
marked by violence. But even this, I am warranted 
in supposing, was the result of a conviction on their 
parts that they were imposed upon by the labourers, 
and that the law left them more at liberty than it 
actually does, to enforce the conditions of the agree- 
ment on the side of the Indians, rather than it pro- 
ceeded from a disposition to injustice and oppres- 
sion. The colonists of the Mauritius had gone to 
an enormous expense for the introduction of la- 
l)OUrers, who, it was understood, were to have been 
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of the tribe or caste of Hill Coolies, every way fitted 
by aptitude and inclination for the work to be per- 
formed : laborious, patient, contented, and orderly^ 
the value of these qualities had been fully appre- 
ciated by the inhabitants, in a few of the Hill people 
who had shortly before been introduced upon the 
island. In the hope of acquiring such an useful 
population, the inhabitants spared no expense ; but 
instead of having to welcome to their shores men 
such as they naturally expected, they were obliged 
to receive the offscourings of Calcutta and other 
large towns, — servants of every class who were 
unable to obtain places at home ; the lame, the lazy, 
the sick, men of bad character and debauched 
habits, and wholly unaccustomed to manual labour, 
such as was required. It is asserted that, to a great 
extent, the above was the description of persons 
sent down from Bengal. That some of these, 
perhaps many, were deceived as to the nature of 
the employment, I do not doubt, although if the 
evidence of the officer appointed by the Bengal 
government to superintend the emigration of la- 
bourers is to be received, the reverse is certainly 
the case. The unfortunate and deceived inhabitants 
were obliged, however, to receive these heirs to all 
the evils and miseries of Pandora's box, without a 
shadow of hope of benefiting by the accession of 
numbers. The new comers upon various pretences 
refused to work. The masters conceiving themselves 
wronged, and possibly supposing that they possesseid 
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the right to enforce the obligations contracted by 
the labourer, endeavoured to do so by means not 
strictly legal. It must not be forgotten that, at the 
first introduction of labourers in any considerable 
numbers, the inhabitants had but just ceased to till 
their lands by slave labour, and apprentice labour 
(a compelled one) was in force. If, therefore, there 
was subject for surprise in any alleged delinquency 
on the part of the master, it ought rather to have 
been in the rarity of the instances and in their not 
very heinous character. 

It is admitted that the Indian labourers were in 
numerous instances deceived, defrauded, and most 
cruelly treated. Just and great as must be the 
indignation of every man of humanity, when he is 
made acquainted with the atrocities committed, the 
natural question he asks will be, " fVhere did they 
take place ? " The abused public, for abused it has 
been, will doubtless express some little astonish- 
ment when it is told that it was not in the Mauri- 
tius, under the late slave-owners, those hard task- 
masters, that the enormities brought to light oc- 
curred. But where^ it is demanded ? Why in the 
queenly City of Palaces, and within a mile of the 
council-chamber. It is too true — such was the fact. 
The atrocities commenced in Calcutta were in some 
instances continued during the voyage to the 
Mauritius, or perhaps their effects were then felt 
with keener feelings and under an inability to with- 
stand them. Some of these unfortunate indivi- 
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duals, who found themselves deceived and un- 
able to bear up against their misery, threw them- 
selves overboard. But this did not occur at the 
Mauritius. I do not remember to have heard, or to 
have seen it any where stated that, any act of self- 
destruction took place subsequent to the arrival of 
the Indians on the island, and which was caused 
by ill-treatment. If the regulations necessary for 
the em^ration of Indian labourers had been as well 
understood and as fitting at Calcutta, as were the 
colonial laws passed on the occasion at the Mau- 
ritius, I do not scruple to aver that, the public 
would not have had its just indignation roused at 
the recital of such detestable atrocities. DoubtlessP 
it is unpalatable to be told unpleasant truths ; but' 
as I suppose that the friends of the Indians desire 
to have the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
I am compelled to state facts, not to indulge in 
surmises. I then ask again, Why are the inhabi- 
tants of the Mauritius to be punished ? It is hoped 
that the absence of delinquency on the part of the 
inhabitants has been proved to the satisfaction of 
those whose best efforts are directed to the protec- 
tion of their weaker fellow-subjects and fellow-men. 
But in affording this protection against asserted 
violence and wrong, it may be presumed that those 
whose sympathies have been enlisted in behalf of 
the Indians Would blush if it could be imagined 
only that, they were dispensing a one-sided justice, 
and that, even on this side, it was based upon 
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wmiMf^y to ,9ay^i in it»i^ i^omrSao^nHt 

miQTwmtiQi^p Ik m^ bebdtemcd on]^ie^p]itablettfa»fe 

tim^ of l^ioiirj^ilKittiid iitib £im!i^^tbeiia, oa^mUoivf 

limmrnhfi^di^ obtmiqtkerijvlie^^ 

iii^b^u ike jCimpeiiiati^iiifiM a«miidedkilqri£iu'ti»4 

min was/t0 pixnsbase jtke l^e^iiidple iof ^pn^art^^ 
^ en^ d^riptioQ^I; j»)cli idk meaaiuKciiiKloiibtedly io 
«U4i9iti<^l it M^t.lo bate ^6av.a£'BaidianieQAi^(^^ 
qiite^ dF ttbe wmniiilg! it mc^ivdd, liaibcr^elUgroiii^cNt 
Milrfibiiyfof i»ed fixnii Imi^ptiispi^rieiiocv^tbatMiejeiiiaiii^ 
^eipit^ ^ neigm J ipcraldi « nette tbe( bncftigbi Ai labom^ I sb 
MiM>iiiiii^ it #Di^ Abilei todtdlti^atfiKct^imshiai 

tiou to tbe colonies.,' The fpmbibition' extends to n<i 
njation but the Indian ; every one else is free to go 
and be as ill-treated as he chooses to suffer; the 
law then is not against emigration generally, but 
specifically against the Indian — And why? because 
the British Parliament has not the wit to frame a 
l^w sufficiently protective of the lives and fortunes 
of Her Majesty's Indian subjects. 

I come now to the third head, viz. the matter as 
regards the inhabitants of India. It is difficult to 
understand why our Indian subjects alone should 
be prohibited going wherever their inclination may 
prompt them. It is an anomaly of the strangest 
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kind, and somefhing of a slavery hitherto unknowOf 
to say to them, ^^ Here you were born, and here 
** you must die. We give you," i*ay their friends 
and l^islators of the prohibition, ^^ no other rea- 
^^ son for this prohibition than that you are ineom^ 
" petent to take care of yourselves, and that we 
'^ do not imagine such will be the case at least for 
'^ some time to come. Here, then, in your own couii^ 
" try, which is sufficiently extensive in wilderness 
'^ and wild, you must rem&in." It is not imposr 
sible that these benevolently-^intenttooed persons, are 
wholly uninformed as to the moral and social posi- 
tion of that class of persons who would feel disposed 
to quit their native country, in order to benefit 
themselves by taking service in the colonies. The 
Hill Coolies inhabit the ranges of mountains bor- 
dering upon the western hank of the Ganges, from 
two to three hundred miles distant from Calcutta; 
These people are every year compelled, by paucity 
of food, to resort in great numbers to the plains^ 
In the province of Lower Bengal, a large proper)- 
tion of them are employed in the indigo factories^ 
and lately large drafts have, as I understand, been 
engaged for the Assam tea-plantations. The HiU 
Coolies, in their own country, are necessitated to 
subsist upon the products of the chaqe) reptile$» 
and insects; in short, they are obliged to have 
recourse to all sorts of disgusting food wherewith 
to satisfy the cravings of nature and to avert famine« 
Hence the cause of their coming down to the plains 

B 
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to engage in one of the most fatiguing employments 
possible to execute, that of the manufacture of in- 
digo. For any other employment of husbandry it 
would be useless for them to seek, the population 
of the grain-producing countries being beyond even 
the numbers sufficient. Leaving out then the ab- 
stract question of the right of every British subject, 
whether of the east or west, of the north or south, 
to take his labour to the best or to the worst, or to 
any market he pleases, it may be demanded of what 
kind is that philanthropy which, when asked by a 
famishing people for bread, would give a stone? 
Let these kindly-intentioned but erroneous-judging 
persons be reminded of the frequent famines which 
desolate India, the fatal effects of which are felt far 
and wide. The victims to that which occurred in 
the Upper Provinces of Bengal in 1838, were, 
alas ! too numerous ; and but for the prompt aid 
and judicious arrangements of the local Government, 
as well as by large private contributions, would 
have been to a more dreadful amount. In this last 
case the people flocked from far and near lo the 
depots of grain established by the Government. 
But the hand of Charity, though extended wide, 
could not prevent the terrible result of a want of 
food — great numbers perished ! The above is the 
substance contained in the newspapers of the day, 
and as such is now given to further publicity. It 
may be relied on that nothing but necessity, and 
that of a sharp nature, will ever induce the natives 
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«f India to quit their country, to which they are 
attached by no ordinary ties of affection. The 
objections raised against the emigration of Indian 
labourers are, if I rightly understand them, as fol- 
lows : viz. Ignorance, on the part of the natives of 
India, as to the nature of the engagements into 
which they enter— fraud, violence, and oppression, 
previous to embarkation, during the passage to the 
Mauritius, and after their arrival upon the island. 
Included in these, but arising out of them, are 
inadequate wages, over-work, harsh treatment, in- 
attention to their conveniences and comforts, and a 
general disregard of all their wants both social and 
moral ; added to these, the broad assertion that no 
law, no interference of the several Governments 
can be effectual so as to protect the emigrants in 
the fullest and most satisfactory manner. This is a 
long list of objections of serious and truly alarming 
character. As the clearest mode of answering them 
I will take them in succession. 

As to the ignorance of the natives in not under- 
standing the nature of the engagements, the evi- 
dence which will shortly be adduced, as that of 
the officer appointed by the Bengal Government to 
superintend the emigration of the natives of India, 
will, perhaps, satisfy the public. But I will, in 
deference to the feelings of the friends of the 
Indians, suppose that, many embarked for the 
Mauritius, under a misapprehension of the nature 
of the employment expected from them. This if it 
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did occur must have proceeded from the want of 
attention on the parts of those appointed to guard 
against it ; not from the impracticability of admini* 
stering the law, which being sufficiently clear on this 
point, only required an adherence to its spirit and 
letter. But do these zealous friends imagine that 
every one of the Indians engaged for the Mauritius 
was incapable of deceiving his employer ? and that 
none of them after receiving six months' advance of 
wages, clothes, &c. felt no inclination to decamp ? 
Such however in many instances was the case. It 
is admitted that fraud, deception, and violence were 
practised upon the Indians, but not at the Mau- 
ritius. These offences did not proceed from the 
law, but from its inoperation. I do not allow that 
the law was all that it ought and could have been^ 
nor that a fitting system was adopted for the pro- 
tection of all parties. The matter was altogether 
a new one, and experience, a sure guide in most 
transactions, was in this of no avail. As to the 
charge of violence and injustice to the Indians 
upon the island, I would oppose the opinion of 
Sir William Nicolay, Governor of the Mauritius, 
formed after minute and searching investigation. 
I would urge an examination of the papers which 
have been already submitted to Parliament, and of 
others which will hereafter be laid before it. These 
papers, which refer to the Mauritius and Demerara, 
backed as they are by the opinions of the respective 
Governors of these Colonies and their recommen- 
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dations for the admittance of IdbomriBrs, wtU| it is 
hoped, have due weight. As to the charge of in^ 
adequate wages^* I can only say it is gratuitously 
made, unless it is meant to deny comparison, b 
it no inconsiderable change of circumstan^ces to 
pass from the mkery and risk of a precarious et^ 
istence, to a sufficiency of good and wholesome 
ibod, secure and comfortable shelter, decent cloth-* 
ing, aid and attention in sickness, and lastly an 
amount of wages in monty^ in itself, far above the 
average of agricultural wages (amounting to 40 per 
cent.) in any part of India ?— Are the febove no ad^ 
vantages to starving men ? — ^And what is required 
ill return for them? A fair portion of labour, which 
the inhabitant leaves to the Colcmial Government to 
fix. I would respectfully urge upon the attention 
of the philanthropist, the plain and unsophisticated 
assertion that, the happinesis and contentment of the 
Indians (especially where the terms of service are 
of short duration), is so closely connected with the 
interests and success of the inhabitants, as to render 

* Wages, — Five rupees per month. 
Food, — 14 chittacks of rice per diem. 
2 • • • • dholl 
1 ounce of ghee 
I • • salt 
Clothes, — One suit per annum. 
Passage to Mauritius, with food provided and paid by the employer, 
as well as for the return of the emigrant on expiration of his en- 
gagement. — Extracted from Papers ordered by the House of 
Cmnmons, 7th February, 1840. 
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it impoisible to septrate them without irremediable 
loiB to the latter. 

It has been anerted that, die emancipated blacks 
would willingly work were they offinred fair and 
adequate wages. This is a popular and very mis* 
chtevous fJEdlacyi impossible perhaps to orertunii if 
it is ccmccdved thati the blacks have a moral right to 
demand more than the labour can repay. But, in 
truth, the negro is ignorant, in the true sense, of 
the real value of money ; for his wants are too few 
to need much of it, and whether he gave double or 
quadruple the value of an article, which gratified 
his inclinations, would not be the matter of a mo- 
ment's consideration. As relates to his actual posi* 
tion, he is wholly foi^tful of the past, save in his 
repugnance to labour ; he b careless of the future, 
provided the means of enjoying the present are 
within his reach, nor will the exertion necessary to 
obtain them, be more than absolutely required in one 
of the most favoured climes, and upon one of the 
most productive soils under the heavens. The real 
character and disposition of the slave of yesterday 
is ill, if at all understood, by those who advocate 
his possessing the common attributes of civilized 
man. Is it to be imagined that his limbs so re* 
cently freed from the chains of slavery will be 
exerted in that peculiar toil, to which he had been 
forced all his life ? Is it likely that nature is to be 
overcome, and that the negro will pass from indo- 
lence to exertion for another, when by the least 
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amount of toil he can acquire sufficient to support 
himself in a state of pristine nature ? Thus much 
for the willingness of the negro to labour.* . 

As to the charge of overwork the Colonial laws 
are amply protective and satisfactory, as fixing the 
hours of labour and making after-work unlawful, 
unless the labourer is willing, and then only, upon 
condition of his receiving a fair and fixed remune- 
ration. By the law, personal chastisement of any 
kind is illegal ; and a conviction upon the violation 
of this safeguard to the labourer, subjects the 
offender to heavy penalties. The Indians are per- 
fectly aware of this protection, and are not dis- 
posed to let it prove a dead letter. Attention to 
the condition of the labourer when in sickness, 
must to his employer prove too palpable a duty as 
regards his own advantage (admitting that huma- 
nity did not move him to the exercise of it), not to 
induce him to have recourse to all possible means 
for keeping his men in a healthy and effective state ; 
the heavy charges attendant upon the introduction 

* Extract of a letter addressed by a mercantile firm of Mauri- 
tius to a correspondent in London, dated Port Louis, 16th Decem- 
ber, 1839 : — '* A planter has offered to some Negresses, wives of 
*' his labourers, and who were at the pioche (hoe) for many years 
*' up to the emancipation, to give Is. per day if they would only 
" work two hours in putting out the sugar to dry. Being refused, 
'* and pressed by necessity, he has since offered 2s. for three hours 
'* each, but they cannot be induced to return to any kind of 
«• labour." 
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permittitig it to accept the boon held out by those 
who possess the means and inclination to bestow it. 

In recapitulating the reasons which I trust will 
b^ deemed sufficiently valid and obligatory for Par^- 
liament acquiescing in the demands of the inhabit*^ 
aiits of the Mauritius, I anticipate your Lordship's 
permission, briefly to refer to what has gone before, 
and to bring under our view, and with few words, 
the case in its most material points. England can^ 
not aflford to lose the Mauritius, without endanger- 
ing the security of her possessions in the east. To 
retain it as a simple garrison, unaided by d, loyal 
and courageous population, will entail upon this 
country, an expenditure of perhaps 250,000/. yearly 
foi" the force now upon the island cannot be con- 
sidered adequate against the armament which pro^ 
bably would be sent against it. Three weak regi- 
ments, and a detachment of artillery, unaided by 
any shipping, would serve only for a sacrifice, and 
offer no effective resistance. I need only remark 
that, with a population, if not friendly to the inva- 
ders, at least indifferent to the present government, 
the difficulties of the garrison would of course be 
increased. If then we require the island to pay its 
own expenses, and as we have seen it has done, 
and is still able to do, the facilities for labour must 
be afforded. The returns of the revenue and expen- 
diture show clearly that the balance is largely in 
favour of the former— and I fear no contradiction in 
stating that this balance could be considerably aug- 
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The rights of the Indian labourers to quit a country 
where famine and its attendant evils stare them in 
the face, and to proceed where they will find food, 
clothing, aid in sickness, and ample wages in 
money, far beyond all chance of enjoying in their 
native country, and far exceeding their real wants 
in the land of their choice ; a service not extending 
beyond a few years, with protecting laws, and vigi- 
lantly and ably administered ; in short, everything 
in positive contrast to the want frequently known at 
home, all these, it is hoped, will constitute strong 
and unanswerable arguments towards the attainment 
of the point in view, I should deem it a work of 
supererogation to advocate the opinion that laws 
can be made which would embrace, to the largest 
extent, the desired object. As to the inhabitants, 
I will take upon myself to say this for them, and 
I fear no risk of being considered as promising too 
much. Let Parliament pass what laws it may in its 
wisdom, and in a protecting spirit think necessary ; 
let them be as stringent as laws can be made — for 
he whose inclination is to obey, need not apprehend 
their violated penalties overtaking him. It is '* the 
thief who fears each bush an oflScer," not the honest 
man. The inhabitant will readily be disposed to 
defray all the fair expenses attendant upon the in- 
troduction of the labourers ; but if these expenses 
are unnecessarily raised beyond what in common 
justice they ought to be ; if Parliament steps in to 
interfere with the scale of money wages (which I 
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maintain are now as high as they ought, and with 
reference to the means of the planter can be), incal- 
culable mischief will ensue, and which must end in 
disappointment. Parliament may depend upon the 
natives of India not taking less than they think they 
ought to have for their labour, and their demands 
then can only be answered by the ability of those 
who requiret heir services. Fix the amount of food 
and hours of labour— fix remuneration for extra 
work — stipulate for clothing, medical treatment, and 
return to India ; in short, legislate for all save 
wages ; this is in India, as in all free countries, a 
sensitive plant ; touch it, and it shrinks ; grasp it, 
and it dies. Above all, I would, upon the part of 
the Indian labourers and the inhabitants of the 
Mauritius, entreat a patient hearing. Call for evi- 
dence to every point. Sift the question thoroughly 
in all its bearings upon so many important interests. 
Let the testimony already given by unimpeachable 
witnesses be received with confidence. Let those 
be consulted who are best conversant with the sub- 
ject in all its parts ; and putting aside the influence 
of passion, refuse to mere party motives a sacrifice 
upon the altar of a mistaken belief. Five-and- 
twenty years of peace have changed greatly the 
political features of the world. Our extended pos- 
sessions would inculcate the policy of holding fast 
what we have. I would say, endeavour to make the 
inhabitants of the Mauritius open and loyal friends, 
and this, too, by merely being just to them. A cold 
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friend is oftentimes worse than a declared enemy ; 
tben^ if it is found impossible to legislate for the 
most ample protection of all parties, why IteTd 
the Mauritius to take care itself, and the dead, to 
bury their dead. 

Admitting, then, my Lord, that Parliament sanc- 
tions the emigration of Indians to the Mauritius, I 
take the liberty to suggest that it would be advis- 
able to leave the minor details of the measure to the 
practical experience of the Indian government, as 
possessing what is of extreme importance, — a local 
knowledge, impossible (I may almost say) to be ac- 
quired in this country. With all tenderness, I would 
simply refer to the orders sent to India in 1838, 
with reference to the Cooly question. If this advice 
is followed, we need be under no apprehension of 
witnessing the mistaken religious zeal of some of 
our Church dignitaries, nor have to regret the hu- 
mane and amiable feelings of some of our states- 
men, which unintentionally offered insult to the Hin- 
doo character. I allude particularly to the clauses 
which made provision for places of public wor- 
ship for every sect, and for a certain and absolute 
proportion of the sexes. Let Parliament there- 
fore content itself with permitting emigration, and 
confining itself to the broad principle of the mea- 
sure. I do not mean to say that many fitting and 
judicious suggestions may not emanate from the 
authorities in this country. On the contrary, — and 
I will, with your Lordship's permission, state in this 
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phee, an shortly as possible, those points which i 
consider itfecessarydto lie attended to, as promising 
to4ifford every security to masters and labourers. 
At Calcutta and other ports, at which the embarkap- 
tioQ of labourers take place, and I would confine it 
to the principal ones, I think a Board of Emigration 
should be formed ; the duties belonging to it are 
too obvious to need enumeration. It may be, how- 
ever, satisfactory to the friends of the Indians to 
state, that Ike attention of the Board would be dt- 
tseeted to the mode and conditions of the engage- 
meats of the Indians, who would, under such a pro- 
tectum^ run no risk of being, unfairly dealt with ; 
also all matters belonging to the passage to the 
Mauritius, such as the size and sea- worthiness of the 
ship, numbers on board, accommodation, provisions, 
mediiBal aid, and a person to superintend their con- 
cerns during the voyage. At the Mauritius a simi'- 
lar board would receive, and, after such forms as 
the law required, arrange their location with their 
respective masters. I would, in addition to other 
regulations for the benefit of the Indians, be glad to 
see a Savings Bank. If this institution was taken 
up by the Government, and the Indians made aware 
of its secure nature, I am well convinced that they 
would eagerly seize the occasion to profit by it. 
Few persons are more inclined to hoard than the 
Indians ; and when they are well assured that gain 
is in addition to security, I have not the slightest 
doubt of their placing their savings in the bank. 
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The period of service might be shortened to three 
years instead of five, dating from the dfrjr upon 
which they begin work. I object to large advanoes 
being made in Calcutta, which were usually as much 
as six months. It in consequence frequently hap- 
pened that for some months after the arrival of the 
Indian at the Mauritius, he had nothing to receive. 
Having been plundered by the harpies in Calcutta, 
of course he brought nothing with him : the too 
often result was, that he ran in debt tot* any little 
comfort or indulgence he saw within his reach ; and 
when once embarrassed, the chance or opportunity 
of freeing himself rarely occurred. A commission 
at the Mauritius, composed of one or two magis- 
trates, might be continually moving about the 
island, for the hearing of complaints and for the 
redress of grievances. By this mode neitherwthe 
master nor the labourer would lose more time than 
was absolutely necessary ; and the labourers espe- 
cially, knowing that justice would come to seek, 
rather than require to be sought, would feel more 
secure and satisfied. If, then, the necessity of emi- 
gration is demonstrated ; if the injustice of restrain- 
ing it is made apparent ; if the happiness and pro- 
sperity, nay, the existence, of the inhabitants of the 
Mauritius are involved by the prohibition ; if the 
security of the island is endangered, and, in conse- 
quence, enormous ulterior loss to this country is 
rendered certain, it surely, then, may be enquired, 
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what is the reason that Parliament steps in thus to 
create gftituitously such an immensity of evil ? 
• I now conclude^ fearing I have drawn too lai^lj 
upon your Lordship's patience. The subject is, 
however, one which interests me ; — not that I have 
one iota of. a personal consideration involved. If I 
had, my pen should have laid idle. But I wish well 
to mycountry ; I am zealous for the progression of 
the natives of India to wealth and prosperity ; and I 
am interested in the fate of the Mauricians, for I 
think them an ill-used and suffering community. 

London, April, 1840. 
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